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"Tall Timber and a Loon" 

Sarett understands the Indian's concrete natural symbolism, 
and The Blue Duck is a fine example of this "sympathetic 
magic." 

In the poems in which Mr. Sarett speaks in his own proper 
person, there is perhaps more suggestion than actual achieve- 
ment; yet his lyrics have the power of conjuring up arctic 
nights, granite mountains, and the lone wolf cry; and in 
them we find the "tall timber, fresh waters, blue ducks, 
and a loon" of Mr. Sandburg's graphic introduction. This 
is not, as Mr. Sandburg suggests, library poetry ; it is pioneer 
poetry, with the breath of the wilderness in it, and as a 
transcript of American life it is especially valuable. 

A. C. H. 

THE POETRY OF THE SITWELLS 

Argonaut and Juggernaut, by Osbert Sitwell. Chatto & 

Windus, London ; Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
The People's Palace, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, England. 
Clowns' Houses, by Edith Sitwell. Basil Blackwell. 

The poetry of these young people has several times been 
mentioned in the critical portion of this periodical, but as 
"the Sitwells" — one is forced to this unceremonious group- 
ing — are about the most vivid literary personalities which 
emerged in England during the war, it may be as well to 
run through their achievements to date. I hope I shall not 
be considered rude in speaking of "these young people;" the 
phrase was used in its un-Gosse-like or complimentary 
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sense. For I should think that the first quality an unpre- 
judiced reader would find in their work is youth, the energy 
and vitality and healthy scorn and keen senses of youth. 
They seem to belong to a race which is utterly distinct from 
the stolid souls who- continue to grind out the amiable barrel- 
organ noises, euphemistically called "Georgian poetry." 
They have nothing in common with what Miss Sitwell 
amusingly defines as the "village idiot" school. They are 
distinctly aware of the demise of Queen Victoria, and they 
know that there is a continent of Europe. They have vis- 
ited numerous modern art "shows" and have taken pleasure 
in them; they do not believe that it is essential to know no 
language but one's own ; they do not look at literature 
from the Solomon Eagle suburb. In fact they do what 
most English "poets" of today never dream of doing — they 
live in touch with the intellectual activity of the time. (I 
am not praising the "intellectual activity of the time," but 
one certainly ought to know it. Stravinsky, the Russian ballet, 
Proust, Joyce, Picasso and Braque, et hoc genus omne, are 
the expression of our time and are supremely ignored by the 
dazzling wielders of the English Kultur weapon.) 

All this simply means that the Sitwells are in revolt against 
that petrifying dullness which makes most English life a 
kind or projection from the pages of Punch. The Sitwells 
hate "good form" and "the right thing" and "my country 
right or wrong" and "cricket" and "what nice people do," 
and all the other thousand-and-one mental barriers erected 
by a senile generation to make thought and life impossible, 
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And, though I won't pretend that I agree with all their 
conceptions of poetry, I do think that their attitude towards 
the art is an immense advance on that of most, of practi- 
cally all their compatriots. 

Let us consider their works more closely. Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell has two or three distinct styles. The first and most 
obviously popular is the ironic political satire. Here he 
has achieved individuality. It makes no difference whether 
he signs them with his own name or with a pseudonym, 
or leaves these satires unsigned. Anybody who has read 
one of them can immediately detect his hand in the others 
as they appear in the Nation and the Herald. I don't sug- 
gest that they are the last word in lyric poetry, but they are 
very satisfactory as satires ; even that hobbling rhythm, which 
leaves one uncertain as to whether he is writing prose or 
vers libre, is particularly apt for this conversational irony. 

Mr. Sitwell has not reprinted many of these in book- 
form, and they would be rather out of place in a book con- 
taining poems designed to produce an effect of beauty; but 
in a separate volume they would be entertaining. The book 
should be called England's Conscience, or something of that 
sort. Mr. Sitwell's social satire is much lighter than Mr. 
Sassoon's, and therefore, I think, preferable. No one else 
has made such devastating fun of the perplexed, muddle- 
headed English "good people." Their faculty for "doing 
the dirty" with words of peace and love on their lips is a 
legacy from the good old days when their ancestors spread 
civilization with the Bible and brandy. It is not exactly 
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hypocrisy, because they never think enough to be hypocrites; 
it is a heaven-sent faculty to enable them to rule the waves. 
Mr. Sitwell's little soliloquies expose the process admirably 
and with scorn; but they probably have about as much 
effect as a neatly flung assagai on a bank of Thames mud. 
There is a whiz, a plop, the wounded slime gently heaves 
over and buries the weapon, and all is as before. 

When Mr. Osbert Sitwell is attempting to create beauty 
he is less sure of himself than in satire; one can see that 
he is experimenting carefully, and trace a development from 
the method of a poem like Clavicords, with its pure emotion- 
alism, to the fantastic decoration and irony of De Luxe. 
In his more recent poems I seem to trace the effect of that 
aspect of Laforgue which has been so admirably developed 
by Mr. Eliot. I notice this development with great interest, 
since Laforgue strikes me as one of the most dangerous 
influences one can imagine; his style is sometimes very con- 
fused, and his cynicism is so frequently a mere confession 
of his sentimentalism. I don't think Mr. Sitwell can be 
accused of sentimentalism; at least I detect none, but I 
confess some doubts about his style. He is certainly more 
careful now, but opening Argonaut and Juggernaut at ran- 
dom I find : 

Again we sing 
Enchantment, love, vague fear, and memories 
That cling about us like the fumes of wine 
With myriad love-enhancing mysteries 
We pour out in one song — intense, divine — 
Down the deep moonlit chasms of the waves 
Our song floats on the opiate breeze. 
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Ce nest pas ga. Mr. Sitwell has a far better sense of 
style when he is juggling with the sentiments of Mrs. 
Freudenthal and Mrs. Kinfoot. He does get the Laforgue 
effect, and without the sentimentalism. 

Miss Edith Sitwell's Clowns' Houses gives me a most 
pleasant feeling of bright colors, movement, and guitar 
music. I have not come across any modern poet — not even 
Miss Lowell — who takes so much pleasure in colors or who 
records color impressions with so much precision. She has 
a painter's sense of words; her poems have a sort of "primi- 
tive" art convention, which is quite modern, and may be 
likened (not too fantastically, I hope) to the paintings of 
Mr. Gertler or to Edy Legrand's Macao and Cosmage. In 
the twenty-nine pages of Clowns' Houses I find the follow- 
ing large proportion of color adjectives: Colored, or colors, 
9; black, 17; white, 9; green, greenery, 8; gold, golden, 9; 
red, 8 ; pink, 5 ; yellow, 4 ; blue, grey and silver, each, 3 ; 
and gilt, gilded, tawny, orange, brown, amber, vermilion, 
each 1. Frequently these are compound: i. e. air-white, 
parrot-green, proving a conscious desire to convey the "pre- 
cise shade of color visualized. In addition, Miss Sitwell 
uses many words which suggest color, or at least flash and 
glitter, like fire, rainbow, metallic, sequined. The whole 
effect is bright and invigorating, the very opposite of the 
drab "Cotswold" kind of poem. There is an alert and 
sensitive mind behind these poems, a mind which does per- 
ceive the world in its own way. Where I do not at all 
like Miss Sitwell is in her use of simile and metaphor, where 
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she often utterly twists the meaning of words: "Chatter- 
ing heat," "purring greenery," "instruments that snore like 
flies" — all from Minstrels — are just the sort of thing Miss 
Sitwell would detest in a "Georgian." True, she has the 
merit of being original, and true, also, she is not in the least 
aiming at a "classic" effect of sobriety and precision; but it 
is after all the Apollinaire fallacy. This may be only a 
personal crochet — no doubt it is; but the mixed metaphor 
and the telescoped metaphor, even when used by Mallarme, 
spoil my enjoyment of a poem. Those "snoring flies" make 
me think of Milton at his worst. 

I find Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell extremely satisfactory at 
times. He has an exquisite sense of beauty and he can create 
a mood. I like his use of words. When he says: "Silence, 
the cape of Death, lies heavy round the bare shoulders of 
the hills," he really "does the trick" for me. It is poetry, 
or rather it is the kind of poetry I most enjoy. He has a 
gift for precise observation and description, as for example: 

The water 
Lies like a sword 
With marks of rust 
Where the sun has caught it. 

Almost every page has something with that kind of quality 

in it. The Mayor of Murcia is the opus of his book, The 

People's Palace, and is probably the most consistently good 

piece of work in it. The passage beginning, "The whole 

wide Earth trembles and totters," gives an effect of sonority 

and richness without being rhetorical. Mr. Sitwell has got 

to live up to some high hopes of him. 
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The Wheels anthology, published from 1 916-19 yearly, 
is edited by Miss Sitwell and contains most of the readable 
poets who "appeared" during the war. The Wheels people 
were fortunate in not having to do all the arguing which 
the Imagists had to do a couple of years earlier, nor did 
they find it necessary to enounce any aesthetic "doctrine." 
With these anthologies and with their own books the Sit- 
wells have created a sort of colored oasis in the drab wil- 
derness of English literary squirarchy. 

Richard Aldington 

A PRIZE-WINNING POEM 

Jehovah, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In this book the author has set himself a hard problem. 
The poem, or series of poems, takes for its subject a con- 
troversy between the Hebrews and the Kenites in the reign 
of David. The Hebrews represent the conception of Jehovah 
as a god supporting the strong — the religious theory held 
by ruling classes in all ages — while the Kenites are the 
advocates of a more spiritual conception. The researches of 
modern scholars have been used by the author in building 
his poem. 

The difficulties involved in a work of this type are partly 
technical, partly in the theme itself. A long poem, or series 
of poems forming an organic whole, must have unusual 
qualities if it is to interest even those who read poetry 
regularly. Perhaps more important, the attempt to embody 
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